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VOL. 13, No. \41 


Is Big Business Too Big? 


Moderator Denny: 

Good evening, neighbors. When 
I was in high school I was a very 
inconspicuous member of a very 
light football squad. Our coach 
used to tell us, when we were pre- 
paring to play a particularly heavy 
team, “Remember, boys, the bigger 
they are the harder they fall.” 


In a free society, it is natural 


for little men to want to be big » 


men and for big men to want to 
get bigger. In our business life 
today, a man becomes a big man 
if he can build a big business or 
work to the top of a big business. 


The customary pattern of de- 
veloping a big business is to pro- 
duce more things for more people, 
at less cost per unit, than could 
be done by little business. Big 
business is made possible by the 
fact that there is a big market of 
people here in America eager to 
buy more goods for less money. 

Mr. Frazer’s business of making 
automobiles is necessarily big busi- 
ness. The business that supplies 


tires and fuel oil for these is big 
business. 

Even the gentlemen on the nega- 
tive tonight will not deny the fact 
that big business has been a pri- 
mary factor in giving the American 
people the highest standard of liv- 
ing in the world. 

Well, then, what’s wrong with 
big business? 

Can big business get so big in 
this country that it stifles compe- 
tition? To prevent this we have 
what is known as the Sherman 
Anti-Trust Law, and other regula- 
tions designed to prevent business 
monopolies. 

Critics of big business today 
hold that it’s too big for a variety 
of reasons which Senator 
O’Mahoney and Mr. Morris Ernst 
will give you in a few minutes. 
But let us say in passing for the 
benefit of those who may want to 
raise the question that big business 
among labor unions will be dealt 
with in a later program. We can’t 
do it all in one evening. 


& 
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Tonight, we the people, who 
make big business and big labor 
possible by the dollars we spend, 


are genuinely interested in this — 


question. 

So let’s hear first from the 
United States Senator who has 
devoted a great deal of his atten- 
tion to the business affairs of this 
Nation as Chairman of the Tem- 
porary National Economic Com- 
mittee, which turned out a report 
that became a best seller, and is 
now a member of the Joint Eco- 
nomic Committee and the Senate 
Appropriations Committee, a 
Democrat from Wyoming, Senator 


Joseph C. O’Mahoney. Senator 
O’Mahoney. (Applause.) 
Senator O’Mahoney: 

Thank you, Mr. Denny. Not 


size so much, but power—that’s 
the danger. For lack of a national 
law defining the powers and the 
responsibilities of corporations en- 
gaged in nationwide commerce, 
big business has become the mother 
of big government. It destroys 
competition, it undermines local 
economic independence, it pro- 
motes the concentration of eco- 
nomic power, it produces economic 
collectivisim, and it endangers the 
very basis of democracy. 

Big business, like any totali- 
tarian state is governed from the 
top. Neither the stockholders nor 
the workers formulate the policy 
of the modern corporate giant. 
Its plants and offices may be scat- 
tered through 48 states and a 
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dozen foreign countries, but f 
and final authority rests with | 
small group of managers at heae 
quarters. Their primary concet 
is not the public interests, but th 
interest of the corporation. 


Every one of you listening upc 
the radio tonight knows well tk 
dependence of the local represet 
tatives of big business upon tk 
central headquarters. No local b 
business unit can participate in 
ordinary Community Chest driy 
without permission from heat 
quarters. Collections frequent: 
must be sent almost daily to hea 
quarters. 

Local superintendents are set 
from one end of the country 1 
the other at the will of the distat 
headquarters. Their loyalty is 
the central management and ni 
to the community or to the stat 
which is their temporary abode. | 

Even seemingly independe 
local businessmen who supp 
materials for big business or d 
tribute its products are usual 
little more than retainers, who b: 
cause they can be so quickly 7 
missed, exercise precious little i 
dependent judgment. 

The power of the corpora) 
giant has become so great th; 
local communities and even stat 
are no longer capable of protec 
ing the public interest again 
them. The result has been tt 
steady expansion of the Gover 
ment at Washington. But eve 
Washington is not prepared 1 
cope with big business in its inte 


national aspects. We are still with- 
out a law by which the peoples’ 
government can keep itself con- 
veniently advised of the monopo- 
listic practices of the international 
cartels. 

During the war more than 67 
per cent of all government con- 
tracts, valued at more than 117 
billion dollars out of a total of 
175 billion went to 100 large 
corporations out of almost 19,000. 
Now these giants are acquiring, at 
a fraction of their original cost, 
many modern plants which were 
paid for out of the national 
treasury. Meanwhile, monopolistic 
mergers are making big business 
bigger. 

Outside of agriculture, 55 per 
cent of all workers are employed 
by less than 1.5 per cent of all 
employers. Thus concentration of 
industrial plants and of employ- 
ment makes it clear why, upon 
the domestic front, individual 
economic freedom and local eco- 
nomic independence are disappear- 
ing, and why, on the international 
front, world commerce has been 
dominated by international com- 
bines that actually possess greater 
resources than all but a few gov- 
ernments. 

There are only ten states in the 
federal Union which, measured by 
the assessed value of all property 
within their borders, are richer 
han the American Telephone 
ad Telegraph Company. General 
Motors, United States Steel, Gen- 
ral Electric, and Standard Oil of 


New Jersey each outranks most of 
the states. 

Controlled by its managers, not 
by its stockholders, big business in 
its present form is a way station 
on the road to totalitarianism. Of 
course, large organization is neces- 
sary in the modern world, but to 
gain the benefits of modern 
science, it is not necessary to sur- 
render to the absolutism of big 
business. 

If we are to preserve the com- 
petitive ideal in America, we must 
halt the steady concentration of 
economic power. We must make 
up our minds to escape regimen- 
tation by either the managers of 
big business or the managers of big 
government. That can be done in 
the real American tradition. (Ap- 
plause.) 


Moderator Denny: 

Thank you, Senator O'Mahoney. 
Our next speaker was born in 
Nashville, Tennessee, came north 
to school at an early age, and 
headed for big business when he 
left Yale University to. join the 
Packard Motor Company in De- 
troit in 1912. He worked himself 
up in the automobile industry 
through positions in the big com- 
panies, including fifteen years as 
sales manager for Chrysler, and in 
1939 became president of the 
Willys-Overland Motors, Inc., pro- 
ducers of the famous Jeep. In 
1944, he left Willys to head the 
Graham-Paige Company and the 
next year he joined Henry } 


Kaiser in taking over the war- 
famed Willow Run Bomber Plant 
to manufacture Kaiser-Frazer auto- 
mobiles. Mr. Joseph Frazer, is big 
business too big? Let’s hear from 
you, sit. (Applause.) 

Mr. Frazer: 

At the outset, Senator O’Ma- 
honey, let me emphasize that I de- 
spise monopolies and cartels as 
much as you do. I’m not here to 
defend any company which en- 
gages in a monopoly. However, 
the great majority of firms com- 
monly classed as big business are 
not monopolies. Such companies 
make up what I call good big 
business. 

Without exception, good big 
business is the benefactor of every 
man, woman, and child listening 
to my voice tonight. This truth 
certainly has been made crystal 
clear during the recent war. 


According to Senator O’Ma- 
honey’s own admission, 100 large 
firms were awarded more than 77 
per cent of all war contracts. The 
truth of the matter is, only large 
corporations were equipped to 
handle them. The Government 
actually paid small contractors as 
much as 15 per cent more than it 
paid big ones, on many items, in 
a deliberate effort to spread the 
work. It did not do much good. 

Good big business makes every 
effort to produce more and more 
things for more people. How 
wrong it is to use the word “big” 
in a loose and discrediting way. 
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Would you criticize this Natic 
simply because it is big? No. Ar 
fortunately, we have a Justice D 
partment to see that little busine 
can grow big, without greed ar 
without monopoly, working in tl 
service of America. 

Good big business is nothit 
more than little business grov 
from rompers into long pants, a1 
it was you, the consumer, wl 
helped it grow. Companies whi 
served you, served you well, g 
your dollars and prospered. 

You have heard the famili 
charge that big business stifl 
competition, but there is alwa 
the question, “What kind of b 
business?” 

Good big business plays t 
game according to fair rules. R 
member that today there are mo 
than one million more small firs 
in the Nation than there were 
1900. More than 90 per cent 
all our business firms today <4 
small, employing less than 50 pe 
ple. These little fellows are wos 
ing hard and often successfully 
grow big. 

Good big business is competiti 
business. You can find it in t 
automobile industry today. Ode 
enough, an example that comes 
my salesman mind while I’m spe: 
ing over a national network, 
Kaiser-Frazer Corporation. (Lau; 
ter.) 

We began making automobi 
in 1946. Last year—our first f 
calendar year of production— 
became the largest producer 


automobiles in the world after the 
“big three.” We are giving direct 
employment to 22,000 people and 
indirect employment to countless 
thousands of others. 

These production and employ- 
ment accomplishments were pos- 
sible because we leased the famous 
Willow Run wartime bomber 
plant, which was classified by War 
Assets Administration as expend- 
able. Yet Senator O’Mahoney has 
criticized the acquisition of such 
surplus plants which good big 
business is using to overcome 
peacetime consumer shortages. 

Too many people overlook the 
fact that good big business is the 
best customer little business has. 
Thousands of small firms have a 
profitable existence because they 
are teammates of sound, reliable, 
good big business. Over 5,000 sup- 
pliers have contributed to the suc- 
cess of Kaiser-Frazer corporation, 
and most of them are small firms. 

Thousands of little enterprises 
were created by the automobile in- 
dustry, such as garages, filling sta- 
tions, parking lots, and accessory 
stores. 

No small operator today could 
make a modern car, which contains 
about 18,000 parts, and do it eco- 
nomically. But thousands of small 
Operators making these parts for 
a large company can do it. Motor 
car assembly requires large plants 
and expensive machinery. 

Here big business is necessary if 
it is on a sound competitive basis. 


An automobile made largely by 
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hand methods, without the team- 
work of suppliers and good big 
business would cost more than 
$50,000. 

Every citizen should join in the 
condemnation of monopoly, but 
not of good big business. This 
type of business has given our 
country mass production, cheaper 
goods, genuine competition, and 
higher pay for labor. 

There are many large firms 
which could never be accused of 
entering into price or trade con- 
spiracies. Give both good big busi- 
ness and good little business a 
chance to grow. They will serve 
you well if they are free to work 
and plan. 


Moderator Denny: 

Thank you, Mr. Frazer. [’m 
afraid your argument is not going 
to meet with the approval of our 
next speaker, who has actually 
written a book on tonight’s ques- 
tion called Too Big. Mr. Ernst is 
another one of these southerners, 
born in Uniontown, Alabama. He 
came to New York to become a 
distinguished big-town attorney. 
In view of his various activities— 
the Civil Liberties Union, serving 
on Committees for Mayor LaGuar- 
dia and President Roosevelt, his 
authorship of books and articles— 
he might be called the ubiquitous 
Mr. Ernst. But that’s a ten dollar 
word we don’t use on Town Meet- 
ing. So welcome to Town Hall, 
Morris Ernst. (Applause.) 


Mr. Ernst: 


I hope you notice that Mr. 
Frazer has written a new song—it’s 
entitled “The Big Good Wolf.” 
(Laughter.) Bigness is a compara- 
tive word. A million dollars in a 
hairpin business is too big, while 
a million dollars in the manufac- 
ture of automobiles is ridiculously 
small. Against this background, I 
oppose economic giants. 

There is a point of size for busi- 
ness efficiency, beyond which there 
are no real economic savings that 
flow to the consumer. Remember 
that the dinosaur, with a brain the 
size of a man’s fist, died because 
he could not maneuver. 


I have examined savings banks, 
anthracite coal, and many other 
industries. I assure you that the 
biggest company in each industry 
makes less money on capital in- 
vested and turns out no cheaper 
goods, 

Charles Evans Hughes, more 
than 40 years ago, said that no life 
insurance company should have 
ovet 250 million dollars in assets. 
But now, Mr. Schmidt, we find one 
company with more than 5 billion 
dollars—an astronomical figure. I 
ask you, are you happy? 

Look at the businesses which have 
survived in our Nation for more 
than a century. Those are the ones 
which never grew too big. On the 
other side of the medallion, note 
that the investors in the 20 biggest 
American companies, from 1890 to 
date have never been able to hold 


on to even their investments, wit 
out a loss, for more than a decad 

Bigness just does not pay 
dollars. 

But people say to me “W] 
worry, the excessively big alwa 
go broke.” 

My answer is simple, “Look 
the suffering and calamity that 1 
sult from the collapse of an Inst 
empire, or the bankruptcy of tho 
other giants which scarred our s 
ciety since 1870. Economic dea 
of giants is just too costly. 

But the danger of bigness 
not only to be gauged in a der 
cratic society in terms of dolla 
We must also be fearful of t 
destruction of that freedom of € 
terprise that comes from the me 
power of bigness. 

We hold that too big and tf 
much power are synonyms. Com] 
tition in ideas is one thing. Me 
power is something different. 

Big power is now used to wi 
out small companies. Giants w 
power are even careless about co 
for which competition is the o1 
corrective. Big business alw: 
talks as if it opposed big t 
business, because it has too mu 
power and monopolizes. 

I have one stock question I : 
the giants—‘Show me a li 
manufacturing business which | 
the power to monopolize 
market.” Is not the tendency 
monopolize inherent in bigne 

By now we know that the ai 
trust laws are inadequate for 
dustrial democracy. Hence we f 


that the people ultimately demand 
State regulation of giants. Then 
the state gets too big and creates 
commissions to supervise giants. 
And then, finally, we get, as Sena- 
tor O’Mahoney said, to a totali- 
tarian government. 

It always amuses me when I de- 
bate with an economic giant, for 
he says ‘I’m not too big; look at 
the other fellow.” So to take one 
example, I asked Mr. Frazer to 
look at the other fellow and said, 
“Would you be happy if the large 
New York City banks owned all 
the banks of the Nation?” 


In the final analysis, bigness is 
evil in itself because of what it 
does to the greed of the men on 
top and to the frustration of the 
people underneath. Business breeds 
a race of robots where all of us 
little people are put on belts and, 
no matter how much we save in 
pennies, the loss of individual in- 
genuity weakens our national abil- 
ity to produce. 

Bigness is the opposite of what 
Quakers call ‘‘a concern.” Bigness 
is not only a curse in the corporate 
field. Take a look at New York 
City which is so big that no one 
really cares about its schools, its 
parks, and its playgrounds. 


The wealth of our society, Mr. 
Schmidt, depends on the extent to 
which the mass of people have a 
concern and care about the things 
which touch their daily lives. Big- 
ness develops at best ingenuity 
only at the top and starves the 


minds and souls of the rest of us 
Americans. (Applause.) 


Moderator Denny: 

Thank you, Morris Ernst. Well, 
Mr. Schmidt, you ought to be 
ready to get up here and fight back 
after all that needling. We know, 
Mr. Schmidt, that you are a gentle- 
man who devotes a great deal of 
your time to the study of problems 
of big business and little business. 
We know that you are Canadian- 
born, a graduate of the University 
of Toronto, a Ph.D. from the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, that you 
taught economics there and in 
three other American universities. 
We are delighted to welcome you 
here to Town Hall tonight as the 
Director of Research for the United 
States Chamber of Commerce. Mr. 
Emerson P. Schmidt. (Applause.) 


Mr. Schmidt: 

Mr. Ernst denounced bigness 
and says New York is too big. 
Then why does he live and work 
in New York? 

If big business is too big, you, 
listening, are partly responsible. 
It is you who buy the products of 
big business. 

Senator O’Mahoney concentrates 
on concentrated economic power, 
but he buys his cigarettes from the 
biggest producer. Perhaps he dis- 
likes chain stores, but he buys his 
groceries at the biggest chain. 

The Homestead Law of 1862 
created millions of independent 
farmers. The Sherman Anti-Trust 
Law of 1890 was passed to prevent 


monopoly and foster open oppor- 
tunity. As a result, we have six 
million farms and we have nearly 
four million separate businesses. 

We actually have a larger num- 
ber of businesses per thousand 
population than in 1900. The 
Senator’s statistics are out of date. 

We need big, small, and inter- 
mediate business. 

General Motors, for example, 
buys from 13,000 separate firms. 
What it buys equals half the value 
of its products. It distributes its 
products through thousands of in- 
dependent dealers. If the Senator 
thinks these dealers are slaves, he 
should read Peter Drucker’s book, 
The Concept of the Corporation. 

The automobile industry gen- 
erates business for more than half 
a million different concerns, mostly 
small. 

Rather than condemn big busi- 
ness, the aim should be to make 
bigger ones of the little ones. For 
a business to grow big and survive, 
it must inspire public confidence. 
Public opinion polls show that the 
majority of workmen prefer to 
work for big concerns. The 
TNEC study showed that the big 
ones pay the best wages. 

The big steel companies are con- 
demned for being too big and also 
for not expanding capacity. Now 
which do the critics want—more 
littleness or more expansion? 

During the war, we were told 
that if business does not provide 
more jobs at the war’s end, Gov- 
ernment must. Are we now going 
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to condemn this growth, when 
few years ago they were urged t 
expand ? 

It is not bigness which is su: 
pect but the use of arbitrary powe 
Anti-trust policy should not ait 
to break business into uneconom: 
small units, but its watchwor 
should always be, freedom 
entry. So long as you and I a1 
free to open a store or restaurat 
or start a new plastic or cigar fa 
tory, the public gets protection. 

When the founders of our Co: 
stitution tried to insure religion 
liberty as a matter of right, th 
did not set up a commission 1 
determine the altar at whi 
people must worship by democrat 
approval, as Senator O’ Mahon 
would now do for business. Rathe 
by a simple sentence, they wit 
drew from any religious body tl 
power to compel persons to wo 
ship at its altars. 

Just so, any arbitrary pow 
which industry may exercise ov 
employees, consumers, or the pu 
lic must not be transferred to an 
body, but must be forbidden. TI 
critics of big business, like tl 
Senator, would like to transf 
power from hands competitive 
selected to hands politically a 
pointed. 

Some of labor’s sincerest frien 
saw long run danger in the Wa 
ner Act to labor itself as well 
to consumers. They saw the thre 
of encouraging remote and ar 
trary union authoritarianism 
combining it with statism. Suct 


yoke is not to be accepted by the 
American people. 

The president of General 
Motors could not close down the 
corporation but Walter Reuther, 
engaged in the business of big 
unionism, can do so. John L. Lewis 
can close down the mines and does 
so once or twice a year. If the 
Operators took a similar cynical 
view of their responsibility, a cry- 


ing of holy rout would Bently 
rise up. 

Government is now the biggest 
landlord, the biggest landowner, 
the biggest lender, the biggest 
commodity trader, the biggest in- 
surance operator, and so on ad in- 
finitum. Arbitrary power is danger- 
cus in anybody’s hands, even 
when democratically obtained. All 
power corrupts and absolute power 


THE SPEAKERS’ COLUMN 


JOSEPH C. O’MAHONEY — Senator 


O'Mahoney was first appointed to the 
Senate in 1934 to fill the vacancy caused 
by the death of Hon. John B. Kendrick 
of Wyoming. He has held office con- 
tinuously since. 

Senator O’Mahoney was born in Massa- 
chusetts. He attended Columbia Univer- 
sity and received LL.B. and LL.D. de- 
grees from Georgetown University. In 
1916, he became editor of the Cheyenne 
State Leader and in 1920 he began his 
practice of law both in Cheyenne and in 
Washington, D.C. From 1922 to 1930, 
Senator O'Mahoney was vice chairman 
of the Democratic State Committee of 
Wyoming. He was elected a member 
of the National Democratic Committee in 
1931, and vice chairman of the Demo- 
cratic National Campaign Committee in 
1932. In 1933, he was first assisant post- 
master general of the United States. 

He is former chairman of the Tem- 
porary National Economic Committee and 
is a member of the Senate Appropriations 
Committee. 


MORRIS LEOPOLD ERNST—Mr. Ernst was 
born in 1888 in Uniontown, Alabama. He 
has an A.B. degree from Williams Col- 
lege, and an LL.B. from New York Law 
School. Before he started his law prac- 
tice in 1915, Mr. Ernst engaged in the 
manufacture of shirts and in the retail 
furniture business. 

Mr. Ernst seryed as attorney for the 
American Newspaper Guild, as arbiter 
for Mayor LaGuardia in the 1934 taxi 
cab strike; and he drafted legislation for 
Governor Lehman on insurance and bank- 
ing matters. He has been a member of 
the Pennsylyania Anthracite Coal Com- 
mission. He has been a member of the 
New York State Banking Board since its 
beginnings and is a member of President 

ruman’s Committee on Civil Rights. 

Well-known as a lecturer before clubs 
and colleges, Mr. Ernst is the author of 


many books and magazine articles. His 
most recent book is The First Freedom. 


EMERSON P. SCHMIDT — Born in Tavi- 
stock, Ontario, Canada, in 1899, Mr. 
Schmidt has an A.B. from North Central 
College (Napierville, Ill.), an A.M. from 
the University of Toronto, and a Ph.D. 
from the University of Wisconsin. He 
came to the United States in 1919 and 
was naturalized in 1931. 

Mr. Schmidt has taught economics at 
Marquette University, University of Wis- 
consin, University of Oregon, and the 
University of Minnesota. He has been 
economic analyst for the Government of 
Alberta, economic consultant and editor 
of the American Legion Employment 
Stabilization Service, and chairman of the 
Manitoba Electrification Inquiry Com- 
mission. 

Since January, 1943, Mr. Schmidt has 
been an economist for the U.S. Chamber 
of Commerce. Mr. Schmidt has written 
several books and also Chamber of Com- 
merce bulletins. 


JOSEPH W. FRAZER—Mr. Frazer has 
been president of the Kaiser-Frazer Cor- 
poration since 1945. Born in Nashville, 
Tennessee, in 1892, he received his col- 
lege education at Yale. He joined the 
Packard Motor Co., in 1912. From 1919 
to 1923, he was with the export division 
of the General Motors Corporation. He 
also worked with the General Motors 
Acceptance Corporation and the Chevrolet 
Motor Co. He was vice president and 
general manager of the Pierce Arrow 
Finance Corporation from 1924 to 1939. 
For the next four years, he was vice 
president of the sales division of the 
Chrysler Corporation, and became presi- 
dent and general manager of Willy-Over- 
land Motors, Inc., in 1944. He is chair- 
man of the board of the Warren City 
Manufacturing Company and of the Gra- 
ham-Paige Motors Corporation. 


corrupts absolutely. This is true 
of business, of unions, and of gov- 
ernment. 

If we are wise, we will foster 
competition in the capital markets, 
in the goods markets, and in the 
labor markets. Competition, while 
never perfect, is the natural police- 
man of our economic system. It 
sheers away power. It supplies 
discipline. 

If bigness is dangerous, let us 
not be misled by those who would 
transfer power from Main Street 
to either end of Pennsylvania Ave. 
in Washington. 

Let us diffuse power by keeping 
open the channels of opportunity. 
Bigness will then take care of itself 
and if big business is as inefficient 
as Mr. Ernst says, free competition 
will cut it to size. Mr. Ernst, you 
should stop your worrying. (Ap- 
plause.) 


Moderator Denny: 

Thank you, Mr. Schmidt. Well, 
Senator O’Mahoney, he’s thrown 
a few darts in your direction. Now 
it’s time for us to have this little 
huddle around the microphone. 
Perhaps you would like to com- 
ment and ask a few questions. 


Senator O’Mahoney: Mr. 
Denny, I would like to have two 
questions addressed, one to Mr. 
Frazer and one to Mr. Schmidt. 
Of Mr. Frazer, who complained that 
I am talking about good big busi- 
ness instead of about bad big busi- 
ness, and who criticized me for 
saying that some of the big fel- 


| 


lows are acquiring our governm 
plants, I want to know if he 
proves the purchase of the Ge 

Steel Plant by the United St 
Steel Company for 20 cents on 
dollar. (Applause.) Ive he 
Mr. Kaiser complain about that 

Mr. Denny: It’s almost a {| 
sonal question there, Mr. Fra: 
step right up. 

Mr. Frazer: I thought this ° 
a question of whether big busir 
was too big. I don’t see any c 
nection, Senator, if I may say, 
tween the question that we 
arguing here tonight, and w 
the Government sells a steel pl 
for to anyone. (Applause.) 

Senator O’Mahoney: All ris 
Then may I say, Mr. Denny, 1 
Mr. Frazer, just like Mr. Schm 
misses the whole point of the | 
cussion. The United States S$ 
Company controls 44 per cent 
all steel production in the Uni 
States. Four companies con 
67 per cent. 

Now, Mr. Schmidt, a quest 
to you. Where did you get 
idea that I ever advocated tr: 
ferring political control of busi 
to the Government? I said in 
opening statement that I 
against big government, as 1 
as against big business. 

Mr. Schmidt: You defini 
said, Mr. O’Mahoney, that 
would transfer the power to cr 
corporations to a _ national 
thority in Washington, where | 
can fix—mind you, fix—the di 
and responsibilities. Those 


the exact words in your manu- 
script, as I saw it this afternoon. 
(Laughter.) 


Now, if you’re going to create 
a great corporation or a bureau- 
cracy in Washington that would 
determine the duties and respon- 
sibilities of all the corporations 
in this country, I think you’ve got 
something really big coming up. 

Senator O’Mahoney: Pardon 
me, Morris, I don’t want tc 
monopolize the microphone. But 
there again Mr. Schmidt is abso- 
lutely misunderstanding what I 
want to do. I would not give any 
government bureau the power to 
fix the responsibilities of any cor- 
poration. I would have Congress 
pass a law establishing the re- 
sponsibilities. Then you wouldn’t 
need a big government to ad- 
minister it, and you wouldn’t have 
big business managers running 
away with the Government. (Ap- 
plause.) 

Mr. Ernst: I am very worried 
because I don’t understand the 
position of our adversaries. Do I 
understand you to take the posi- 
tion that the good big business can 
get as big as it wants—the sky’s 
the limit—and own it all? Do I 
understand you, on the other hand, 
to say that the bad big business 
should be prosecuted by the Gov- 
ernment? Therefore, does that in- 
dicate that either of you would 
advocate more money for the anti- 
trust division of the United States 
Government to take care of those 


vety few bad big businesses? (Ap- 
plause.) 

Mr. Frazer: There can be bad 
business whether it’s big or small. 
I have been in small communities 
where there were small business 
monopolies that absolutely ruled 
the entire community. I’ve also 
seen, in the past 35 years, certain 
large businesses attempt to monop- 
olize, and they have been taken 
care of through our legal depart- 
ment in Washington. 

But, gentlemen, I see no reason 
why one should condemn a busi- 
ness that is operating properly and 
serving the people simply because 
it’s big. If it is true what you 
say, that it may get so big that it 
will fall of its own weight, let it 
do that. 

Mr. Ernst: May I repeat for a 
moment my two questions? One 
is, does Mr. Frazer believe that for 
the big business that’s good, the 
sky’s the limit, no holds barred, 
and that for the bad big business, 
he would not appropriate more 
money because he is happy that 
the bad boys are all being taken 
care of—he wouldn’t appropriate 
more money to prosecute them— 
those were my questions. 

Mr. Denny: Mr. Frazer, as mod- 
erator and judge here, I hasten to 
assure you that you don’t have to 
answer that question yes or no. 
That’s a very famous lawyer that’s 
got you on the spot. (Laughter 
and applause.) But if you care 
to comment, go ahead. 

Mr. Frazer: I know of no bad 


big business at the present time 
that isn’t either being taken care 
of or has been taken care of, and 
I don’t see where we need more 
appropriation, although I must say 
that I’m not familiar with the 
amount of money that’s now ap- 
propriated. 

Mr. Ernst: I’m very happy then 
—I understand that we have no 
more bad big business. (Applause 
and laughter.) 


Mr. Denny: Thank you, Mr. 
Ernst. You see he’s a good trial 
lawyer. Mr. Schmidt? 


Mr. Schmidt: Mr. Ernst, I think 
Town Meeting of the Air is the 
biggest radio forum. Now, how 
would you cut it down to proper 
size? Who would you deprive of 
listening? (Laughter and ap- 
plause.) 

Mr. Denny: Here, here! Wait a 
minute! 

Mr. Schmidt: That’s a practical 
question for you. 

Mr. Ernst: This is my meat. I 
would change the telephone wire 
charges so as to allow Town Hall 
of the Air to be pumped into hun- 
dreds of different additional com- 
munities where the big telephone 
company charges so much for wire 
charges that they can’t get in. I’d 
just start there. (Applause.) 

Mr. Denny: Gentlemen, I think 
we've reached a good point now 
to let this audience in on this dis- 
While we get ready for 
our question period, I’m sure you, 


cussion. 
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| 
our listeners, will be interested|| 
the following message. | 

Announcer: You are listening} 
America’s Town Meeting of t| 
Air, originating in Town Haj 
New York, where we are discuj 
ing the question, “Is Big Busin 
Too Big?’ ’ We are about to tai 
questions from the audience. 
you would like a copy of tonigh} 
discussion, complete with the qu¢ 
tions and answers to follow, yq 
may secure one by sending 10c |} 
Town Hall, New York 18, Na& 
York. 

Also if you would like to ha 
the next eleven issues of our Tow 
Meeting Bulletin starting with t 
week, enclose $1.00; for twentt 
six issues, enclose $2.35; or for) 
full year, enclose $4.50. Remembe 
the address, Town Hall, New Yor 
18, New York. And please allg 
about two weeks for delivery. | 

If you want to find out mor 
about this question, ask your loc: 
librarian about the “Importar 
Issues” program now being prc 
moted by the American Librar 
Association. Your library has 
wealth of material on all Tow 
Meeting topics and will be eage 
and anxious to help you. As 
your librarian to give you fact 
and opinions on both sides an 
be sure to identify yourself as 
Town Meeting listener. If yo 
would like to do some reading o 
next week’s topic, ask for materi: 
on both sides of the questior 
“How Can Peace Be Maintaine 


in Palestine?”, for next week you 
will hear Senator Warren G. 
Magnuson, Moshe Shertok, Con- 
gressman Lawrence H. Smith, and 


Cecil Hourani on this very im- 
portant subject. 

Now for our question period, 
we return you to Mr. Denny. 


QUESTION SY 


Mr. Denny: Now, we're about 
ready to take the questions from 
our Town Hall audience. The at- 
tendants are in the aisles with 
portable microphones. Members of 
the audience who want to ask ques- 
tions are holding up numbered 
cards indicating the speaker to 
whom they want to address their 
question. We'll take the question 
from the gentleman over here in 
the gray suit. 

Man: This question is addressed 
to Senator O’Mahoney. Is not the 
system of interlocking directorates 
really the cause of the evils at- 
tributed to big business? 

Senator O’Mahoney: I think it’s 
one of the principal causes, not the 
only cause. There are several 
others, and by a charter system it 
could be abolished. 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. The 
gentleman in the box there. 

Man: This question is for Mr. 
Frazer. Do you believe that the 
steel industry is a combination in 
restraint of trade as stated by Mr. 
Henry J. Kaiser before the U.S. 
Congress? (Laughter.) 

Mr. Frazer: This conversation is 
whether big business is too big. 
Whether the steel industry is a 
combination in restraint of trade 
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is whether it’s being operated on 
the proper basis. The steel busi- 
ness, because it’s as big as it is— 
doesn’t necessarily make it a com- 
bination in restraint of trade. 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. The 
gentleman on the aisle over here. 

Man: My question is directed to 
Mr. Ernst. Mr. Ernst, can you still 
call corporate business an ogre 
when you stop to realize that 62 
per cent of modern man’s essen- 
tials are produced by these very 
giants? 

Mr. Ernst: Yes. I deplore the 
giants, as I think we could create 
mote wealth with less human 
labor if we tapped the ingenuity 
of the mass of our people and 
not had them employed so ex- 
clusively by giants. (Applause.) 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. 

Man: I address my question to 
Mr. Schmidt. Mr. Schmidt, hasn’t 
big business impeded technological 
improvement through repression 
of patents and inventions whose 
use would diminish the profits of 
industry ? 

Mr. Schmidt: I don’t know of a 
single case that you could prove 
where a patent has been sup- 
pressed, because if it really would 
pay out, the employer, the owner 


would find it profitable to exploit 
it. Because of the uncertainty of 
many new innovations, you can 
never be certain just what the 
situation will be. You may regard 
it as being suppressed, but sound 
business judgment may have de- 
cided that it was not a practical 
innovation. 

Mr. Denny: Here you've got the 
Senator on his feet now. 

Senator O’Mahoney: May I ask 
Mr. Schmidt if he ever heard of 
the telephone company and the 
hand-set receiver? 

Mr. Schmidt: Yes, indeed. I 
had a graduate student at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota who wrote 
his thesis on that subject, and there 
is no proof—you cannot find any 
proof—that there was a deliberate 
holding back of the innovation. 
As a matter of fact, there was a 
technical imperfection in that par- 
ticular instrument which was not 
removed until some time in the 
eatly 1920’s. 

Senator O’Mahoney: I take it, 
Mr. Denny, that the instrument 
was held back, but not deliberately 
so. (Laughter and applause.) 

Mr. Schmidt: I don’t know what 
that would prove. 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. 
gentleman on the aisle here. 

Man: Senator O’Mahoney, 
doesn’t American big business con- 
tribute more to the welfare and 
standard of living of the common 
man than either business or gov- 
ernment in other countries? 


The 
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Senator O’Mahoney: 
mean American big business? OW, | 
I think so. I won’t complain abou 


America is not as ce as it it coal 
be if we really had a competitivy 
system. (Applause.) 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. 
gentleman here. 

Man: My question is addresse¢| 
to Mr. Frazer. Should big busines} 
be entrusted with vital developy 
ments, such as, for example, thy 
atom ioab? 

Mr. Frazer: Only the Governij 
ment should be entrusted with thél} 
atom bomb, in my opinion. (Apj) 
plause.) 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. 
lady right there. | 

Lady: Mr. O’ Mahoney. If no} 
power, but the misuse of it, is diss} 
astrous, have our present laws bees}| 
futile in directing the power off 
business into right use? 

Senator O’ Mahoney: 1 thank the} 
questioner because for ten years 
I’ve been trying to induce the Con i 
J 
I ie the present Se ae is not 
effective. The anti-trust laws come: 
into play only after the horse is: 
stolen, and so many horses are be- 
ing stolen that we can’t make com-| 
petition effective. (Applase.) 

Mr. Schmidt: The Senator wants 
to create a national monopoly of 
incorporation. 

Senator O’Mahoney: Oh, but 
Mr. Schmidt is constantly misstat- 


Th 


ing my position. I venture to say 
if the Secretary of the Chamber 
of Commerce will come to my of- 
fice I will spell out to him in ABC 
fashion that I do not want to con- 
fer upon any government official 
any discretionary authority. I want 
Congress to write a law where 
business can understand as well as 
government employees. (Ap- 
plause.) 

Mr. Denny: 
Ernst? 

Mr. Ernst: Senator O’Mahoney 
and I are the old-fashioned con- 
servatives. For a hundred years in 
the United States, in the State of 
New York, and in every state, the 
legislature provided a limit for 
each corporation. No savings bank 
could originally be over $10,000, 
then $50,000, then $100,000, then 
a million dollars. Then these radi- 
cals came along and said “Take the 
lid off, we want to own the earth.” 
(Applause.) 

Senator O’ Mahoney: May I add 
a word, Mr. Denny. (Laughter.) 
Thank you, very much. The gen- 
tleman over here asked a question 
about the atomic bomb. I want the 
audience on the air and in this 
foom to know: There is a giant 
corporation in America called the 
General Electric, which has a con- 
tract with the Government of the 
United States to manage the Han- 
ford Atomic Energy plant at Han- 
ford, Washington. That same com- 
pany, through the International 
General Electric, has a contract to 


Thank you. Mr. 
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erect electrical installations in Rus- 
sia. It has contracts on all sides of 
the world. I say a giant of that 
kind ought to have a responsibility 
laid down by law. (Applause.) 

Mr. Denny. Mr. Schmidt, will 
you speak on that. 

Mr. Schmidt: I'd like to ask the 
Senator who gave General Electric 
the contract? (Laughter.) 

Senator O’Mahoney: Why, the 
Government gave them the con- 
tract. That’s all right. (Laughter.) 

Mr. Denny: The gentleman on 
the second row in the balcony. 
Yes? 

Man: My question is addressed 
to Mr. Schmidt. I think Senator 
O’Mahoney sort of took the ques- 
tion away from me, but I'll ask it 
nevertheless. Big business is in- 
ternational and tends to transcend 
national government and makes its 
own agreements. Is that not dan- 
gerous and unwise for the Nation’s 
people? 

Mr. Schmidt: No, 1 don’t think 
so. I think we should permit any 
American corporation to enter into 
any agreement with any foreign 
corporation, if a similar type of 
agreement is permissible between 
two domestic corporations. 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. Any 
other comments on that. The gen- 
tleman on the aisle here. 

Man: A question for Mr. Ernst, 
which I’m afraid he has partially 
answered already. When a busi- 
ness becomes the biggest in its field 
and still grows bigger, what do the 
owners want then, and why? 


Mr. Ernest: I just don’t know. 
I think most of the giant owners— 
and a good many of them are 
drinking buddies of mine — they 
don’t want money because the 
Government takes it away. They 
don’t want power, they think. 
They’re not really greedy. They 
have just got a kind of disease 
that says, “We have got to own 
the earth.” It’s a form of megalo- 
mania, with no profit to anyone, 
and no peace, even to their wives. 
(Laughter and applause.) 

Mr. Denny: 1 think it’s time we 
heard from a housewife. Here’s a 
lady right here. 

Lady: 1 address this question to 
Mr. Ernst. What gauge do the 
speakers use to define big busi- 
ness? 

Mr. Denny: What gauge? What 
yardstick? All right. 

Mr. Ernst: Well, lve got to say 
that it was comparative. In one 
business $100,000 is big; in another 
a million is small. So you test 
business by business. But I know 
that in a savings bank in New 
York City, 250 million dollars in 
deposits is beyond the optimum 
point of efficiency. 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. 
Frazer? 

Mr. Frazer: The young man 
down there asked me about the 
atomic bomb and I said I thought 
it should be invested in the Gov- 
ernment, and all knowledge in re- 
gard to it. Now, the Senator tells 
me that the General Electric has a 
contract to operate a plant making 


Mr. 
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atomic energy, and there is an il 
sinuation that through its compar}, 
in Russia it might give that inf of 
mation to Russia. I want to stan 
up for another big business—Ger} 
eral Electric—and say that its itl 
tegrity, as far as I know, is bi 
yond question. I think it would | 
a dreadful thing to have our listes} 
ing audience all over the Unite 
States think for one moment tha 
the General Electric Compan 
would give its atomic secrets t{ 
any other nation. (Applause.) 

Senator O’Mahoney: 1 made 
such intimation, as Mr. Frazer reai 
into my remarks, but I do want t 
say this. The General Electri 
Company in 1936 renewed a co 
tract with the Krupp Works ij 
Germany by which it went into a} 
international world combine to r 
strict the production of tungste 
carbide and to control its pric 
That’s too much power. Power 
what I’m talking about and th 
peoples’ government must la’ 
down the standards for that powe 
or we'll have the abuse to whic 
this lady over here referred in he 
question. (Applause. ) 

Mr. Schmidt: The Senator is, 
think, again misleading us. Th 
experts, including Ed Mason o 
Harvard University, tell us tha 
we've got far more technical know 
how through these internationa 
contracts than we ever gave to th 
foreigners, such as Buna Rubbe 
and a great many others whic 
could be mentioned.. So far as 
know, General Electric neve 


entered into any contract with any 
foreign corporation with respect 
to patents and so: on, which it 
could not enter into with another 
domestic corporation. 

Senator O’Mahoney: Mr. Denny, 
may I just add that General Elec- 
tric was charging American manu- 
facturers like Kaiser-Frazer—they 
were not in existence then—some 
$450 a pound for tungsten carbide 
while Krupp was selling it in Ger- 
many at $35 a pound. (Applause.) 

Mr. Ernst: Mr. Denny, I just 
want to say that I think Senator 
O’Mahoney is a little unfair. Mr. 
Frazer has already indicated that 
there are good big companies and 
all the bad big companies have 
been put out of business or prose- 
cuted and I think it unfair to talk 
about bad big companies. There 
ain’t no such, says Mr. Frazer. 
(Laughter.) 

Mr. Frazer: May I say some- 
thing? 

Mr. Denny: Mr. Frazer? 

Mr. Frazer: It’s been my ex- 
perience when a fellow can’t an- 
swer your question he resorts to 
wisecracks. (Applause and laugh- 
ter.) 

Mr. Denny: ‘This is getting 
good. My only regret is that Phil 
Reed, the chairman of the Board 
of General Electric and one of our 
Town Hall trustees, is not right 
here. (Laughter.) I hope he’s 
listening. All right. The gentle- 
man in the balcony. 

Man: My question is addressed 
to Mr. Frazer. How do we dis- 
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tinguish the good big business 
from the bad? (Laughter.) Who 
weeds them— 

Mr. Frazer: The good business 
is the one who serves you well and 
promotes competition. 

Man: Who weeds them or don’t 
they both flourish? 

Mr. Frazer: What is that? 

Man: Who weeds them or don’t 
they both flourish—the good and 
the bad? 

Mr. Denny: Who weeds the 
good out from the bad? Is that 
what you're talking about? 

Man: Yes, that’s correct. 

Mr. Denny: Mr. Frazer just said 
competition. 

Mr. Frazer: I don’t understand 
what you're driving at. 

Man: I think both the good and 
bad flourish—both of them. 

Mr. Frazer: The good corpora- 
tion is the one that serves you 
well—more goods at low prices 
and is not a monopoly. (Laugh- 
ier.) 

Mr. Denny: All right. Where’s 
the gentleman down here with the 
number three question. All right. 
Right here. 

Man: My question is directed to 
Mr. Ernst. Isn’t it true that big 
business, by curtailing competition, 
reduces economic wastes, such as 
advertising? 

Mr. Ernst: I should think not at 
all. Of the three billion dollars 
spent last year in advertising, of 
which the government contributed 
a major portion through tax de- 
duction, I should think most of 


the waste of the advertising is in 
the big business sector. And that’s 
no wisecrack. (Laughter.) 

Mr. Denny: All right. Thank 
you, Mr. Ernst. Now Senator 
O’Mahoney and Mr. Frazer are 
going to prepare their summaries. 
While they prepare their sum- 
maries of tonight’s question, here 
is a special message of interest to 
you. 

Announcer: Following each 
Town Meeting and most Town 
Hall lectures, the question most 
frequently asked is “What can I 
do?” All over America, the people 
are organizing themselves as mem- 
bers of clubs, discussion groups, 
lecture course and political action 
groups — some good, some bad, 
some indifferent. 

There is a great resurgence of 
interest in public questions on the 
part of the people, but there is as 
yet no educational pattern which 
has taken form in the field of adult 
education comparable to schools 
and colleges for the more basic 
type of education. 

Our Town Hall, in New York, 
is attempting to provide a pattern 
for a well-rounded center of adult 
education using lectures and mak- 
ing full use of radio, pamphlets, 
books and motion pictures. 

Town Hall has issued a pamph- 
let written by Mr. Denny, contain- 
ing a simple twelve-point program 
for everyone, answering the ques- 
tion, “What can I do?” If you 
would like a copy of this little 
pamphlet, “What Can I Do?”, 


send 10c to Town Hall, New Yo} 
18, New York. 

Now for the summaries of t] 
night’s discussion, here is 
Denny. 

Mr. Denny: Now, first we he} 
from Mr. Joseph Frazer. 

Mr. Frazer: Our nation neet| 
good business—good big busines 
As my colleague, Mr. Schmidt, anf 
I have pointed out, it benefits ya 
and the consumer. In a Breil 
many instances, it has created ant} 
supported little business. To cif 


the Kaiser-Frazer Corporatio | 
paid a total of over 250 millio 
dollars to suppliers last year. 
large proportion of them we 
small contractars. 

The year 1947, when there wert 
no government controls, turner 
out to be the best peacetime yea 
in the Nation’s history. The inde} 
of industrial production based o 
pteliminary Federal Reserve Boar 
figures was 187 for the year 
compared to a normal of 100 du 
ing 1935 to 1939. | 

Personal income was up mor 
than 20 billion dollars over th 
preceding year. Farm income ad 
vanced 20 per cent over 1946 
American business spent upward 
of 3 billion dollars more for plan 
expansion in 1947 than it did i 
1946. Most of this increase wa 
contributed by manufacturing in 
dustries—the good big businesse 
I have been talking about tonight 


(Applause.) 
Mr. Denny: 


Thank you, M: 
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Frazer. Now a final word from 
the other side, Senator Joseph 
O’ Mahoney. 

Senator O’Mahoney: Mr. Denny, 
Mr. Ernst and I agree in the de- 
fense of the big good wolf. We're 
worried about the big bad wolf, 
however. The facts are that one- 
tenth of one per cent of all the 
corporations in America own more 
than 52 per cent of all the assets. 
Now the difference between Mr. 
Frazer and Mr. Schmidt upon the 
one side and Mr. Ernst and I upon 
the other is simply this, that Mr. 
Schmidt and Mr. Frazer want big 
business to write its own ticket; 
we want the people to lay down 
the rules. (Applause.) 

Mr. Denny: Thank you, Senator 
O’Mahoney, Mr. Ernst, Mr. Frazer, 
and Mr. Schmidt for focusing our 
attention on a very interesting dis- 
cussion of this problem. Let me 
femind our listeners that if you 
want a copy of tonight’s discussion, 
including questions and answers, it 
will be contained in the bulletin, 
Town Meeting, and you may ob- 
tain it by sending ten cents to 
Town Hall, New York 18, New 
York. 

Now each day when you read 
your paper or listen to the radio, 
you hear news of violence in Pales- 
tine. Town Meeting listeners will 
fecall our previous programs on 
this inflammable subject. Now that 
the United Nations has rendered 
its decision on the partition of 
Palestine, the enforcement of that 
decision, to begin next May, be- 
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comes a matter of world-wide in- 
terest and importance. So next 
week when we journey to Phila- 
delphia, where we'll be the guests 
of the famous Philadelphia Forum 
at the Academy of Music, our sub- 
ject will be, “How Can Peace Be 
Maintained in Palestine?” 

Our speakers will be Senator 
Warren J. Magnuson, Democrat 
of Washington; Congressman 
Lawrence H. Smith, Republican of 
Wisconsin; Moshe Shertok, Chief 
of the Political Department of the 
Jewish Agency in Palestine, and 
Cecil Hourani, Secretary of the 
Arab Office in Washington. This 
program will be televised at station 
W FILTV. 

The following week, our pro- 
gram will originate in Mount 
Holyoke, Massachusetts, and our 
subject will be, “Are We Losing 
Gur Moral Standards?” Our 
speakers will be announced next 
week. (Applause.) 

Announcer: As you listen to 
Town Meeting, do you ever 
wonder what other people are 
doing in this vast radio audience? 
Let me tell you about some of 
them who have written to us. First, 
there is a group of trappers in the 
wilds of Canada who walk for 
miles each week to be at a certain 
cabin where there is a radio and 
they can listen to Town Meeting. 

There are the men in the Army 
Air Force base at Orlando, Florida. 
There are the members of the Sea- 
mans’ Club in Seattle, Washing- 
ton. There is a State Senator 


from Arizona who formed a dis- 
cussion group in his home. Then 
there is the group of patients at 
Montefiore Hospital in Bedford 
Hills, New York. 

There are innumerable groups 
in Y.M.C.A.’s, high schools, 
churches and colleges throughout 
the country. Then there are the 
many engineers and announcers in 
the 240 stations of the American 
Broadcasting Company who tell us 
how often they stop whatever they 


are doing and turn up the dial || 
listen to Town Meeting. The4 
men and women joined with ye 
tonight in this nation-wide Tow 
Meeting to consider an importas| 
question of vital interest to ye 
and to all of us. 

So we hope all of you, wherev¢ 
you are, will plan to be with 4 
next Tuesday night and evet 
Tuesday night at the sound of 
Crier’s Bell. (Applause.) 
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Cleveland, Ohio 


- Town Hall, New York 


2) 
. Springfield, Ohio 


Springfield, Missouri 


Aus pices (Tour Broadcasts) 
WFIL and The Philadelphia Forum 


Mount Holyoke College 


The Second Church Forum 
(Second Congregational Church) 


(Note: This will be the 500th broadcast 
of “Town Meeting’’) 


Station WMPS 
Station KFDM 


Station WDSU in cooperation with 
World Trade Week sponsored by 
Time Magazine 


University of South Carolina 
Station WAYS and The Charlotte News 
Station WLAP and Lexington Forum 


Station WJW and “World at Our Door” 
Forum 


Station WIZE and the Greater Spring- 
field and Clark County Association 


Station KWTO and Drury College 


VOLUME 13 

4, How Can We Avoid an Economic 
Bust ? 

5. How Can We Strengthen the Amer- 
ican Family? 

6. Are Communism and Christianity 
Incompatible? 

7. What Should We Do About Prices 
and Rents? 

8. Should We Admit 400,000 of Eu- 
rope’s Homeless Now? 

9.How Can We Halt the Spread of 
Russian Power in Europe? 

10. Has Twentieth Century Civilization 
Improved Mankind? 

11. Will the Taft-Hartiey Law Improve 
Labor Relations in Industry? 

12.Is Universal Military Training 
Necessary for Our Security? 

13.Can We Have An Effective World 
Organization Without Russia? 


14. What Should Be Our Policy for 
Aiding Europe Now? 


15. Is the Two-Party System Failing im 
America? 


16. Have Women Failed As 
makers ? 


17. Are We Giving Our American Ia- 
dian a Square Deal? 


Home- 


Town Meeting Bullet 


ISSUES NOW IN STOCK 


Order by number from the list below while they lass 


18. Can Free Enterprise Here Com} 
With Socialism Abroad? 
20. How Can We Make the Uns 
Nations Work? 
21. How Can We Stop Rising Prié 
22.Should We Accept the 
Fashions for Women? | 
23. On What Basis Can Our Differeg 
With Russia Be Solved? 
25. What Should We 
Now? 
26. How Can We Keep Ameri 
Economy Free and Strong? 
29. What Should We Do To Check | 
ing Prices? 
31. What Future for Europe? 
32. Are Civil Liberties es | 


Do for Eur 
} 


America? 

33. How Can We Combat Anti-A 
ican Propaganda in Europe? 

34. How Can We Maintain Prose 
and Avert Depression? 

35.Is Christianity Losing to _ 
ism? | 

36. Which Road to Peace in 1948? | 

37. What Should We Do in China Ne 

38. Should the President’s European | 
covery Plan Be Adopted? 

39. How Can We Find Peace of M 
in This Atomic Age? 

40. Should the President’s Tax Plan 
Adopted ? | 


Order single copies at 10c each from TOWN HALL, INC. — 


123 West 43rd St., 


New York 18, N.Y. 


Twenty-six Consecutive Issues of Town Meet- 


ing Bulletin Will be Sent at This Special Low 


Subscription Rate: 


Seem CORR HOH meee eeesmresoreaasereseeseeeres 


' 26 Weeks for O 


$2.35 


Single Copies 


